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NEW  ISSUES  WITH  ASSIGNED  YEOMAN  NUMBERS 

(The  catalog  numbers  assigned  to  new  issue 
coin  listings  published  here  are  supplied 
by  special  arrangement  with  Current  Coins 
of  the  World,  published  and  copyrighted  by 
Western  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Whitman  Coin 
Products,  Racine  Wisconsin,  U.S.A.  No 
further  use  of  these  numbers  in  any  other 
publications  is  authorized.) 

(NOTE:  Listings  preceded  by  * are  to  be  de- 

signated as  "Collectors'  Coins"  — coins  of 
acceptable  legal  tender  status  but  made 
primarily  for  sale  to  collectors  and  not 
found  in  normal  everyday  commerce.) 

BOTSWANA 

Y3  1 Thebe  1976,  Aluminum  (18.5mm) 

Y4  5 Thebe  1976,  Bronze  (19.5mm) 

Y5  10  Thebe  1976,  Cupro-Nickel  (22mm) 

Y6  25  Thebe  1976,  Cupro-Nickel  (25mm) 

(Y3-4-:  F.  A.  0.  Coinage) 

CAMEROUN 

Y16  100  Francs  1975;  Nickel.  (Legend 

reads  CAMEROUN -CAMEROON . ) 

EQUATORIAL  AFRICAN  STATES 

Y8  10  Francs  1975;  Brass  (23- 5mm) 
Central  Africa  Bank  Issue 

EGYPT 

Y151  10  Piastres  1974,  Cupro-Nickel 

1st  Anniv.  Yom  Kippur  War 

GERMAN  DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC 

*Y55  5 Mark  1976,  Copper-Nickel-Zinc 

(29mm)  - Birth  of  Ferdinand  von 
Schell 

JAMAICA 

YA34  50  Cents  1976,  Cupro-Nickel 

(31.5mm,  10-sided  planchet) 

*Y42  10  Dollars  1976,  -925  Silver  (45mm) 

MOROCCO 

*Y65  50  Dirham  1975;  Silver  (42.1mm) 

*Y66  250  Dirham  1975,  Gold  (21mm) 

THE  SUDAN 

Y50  5 Millim  1975  (21.6mm),  Brass 

Y5 la  10  Millim  1975;  (25.4mm),  Brass 
Y52  2 Ghirsh  1975,  Cupro-Nickel  (20mm) 

Y53  5 Ghirsh  1975;  Cupro-Nickel  (23.7mm) 

Y54  10  Ghirsh  1975;  Cupro-Nic.  (27.7mm) 

(2  brass  pcs.  renumbered  since  Dec. 
listing,  1975;  ln  NI  BULLETIN.) 
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INSIDE  N.l. 

MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN'S  REPORT 

April  1976  Applications  for  Membership;  The  following  persons  have 
applied  for  membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by- 
May  1,  1976,  their  membership  will  become  effective  that  date. 

(MT  = Will  Trade  by  Mail) 

1240- MT  Lavera  P.  Olson,  344  Via  Miramonte,  Montebello,  Cal.  90640 

(World  Types) 

1241- MT  Howard  C.  Gilbey,  RR  2,  Sherwood  Park,  Alberta  T8A  3K2, 

Canada  — (British  Commonwealth,  Canada) 

1242 - MT  E.  D.  King,  P.  0.  Box  827,  Charleston  W.  Va.  25373 

(Pure  Nickel  Coins  of  the  World) 

1243- MT  Jesse  J.  Mayer,  P.  0.  Box  136,  Sharon,  Mass.  02067 

(British  India  Native  States,  Hungary) 

1244  Ralph  A.  White,  611  Reily  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17102 

1245  Michael  J.  McKenna,  207  N.  Wyncombe  Ave.,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 
19050  --  (British  Commonwealth,  World  Minors) 

1246  Dwight  C.  Evans,  331  Washington  St.,  Carlyle,  111.  62231 

1247 -MT  Richard  Williams,  32  Glebe  Road,  Ashtead,  Surrey  Kt  212  NT, 
England  --  (Sasanian  Coins) 

Deceased : 


O383-MT  Edgar  J.  Mandel,  Box  340956,  Coral  Gables,  Fla.  33134 
(Oriental  Coins  & Charms) 


DONATIONS  REPORT 


We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  following  donations  received  since  the 
last  report: 


Name 


Donation  and 

Stated  Value  Preference  of  Use 


W.  B.  Butterworth 
Anton  Fox 
Peter  Kraneveld 


7 coins  (NVS) 

32  coins  (NVS) 
175  coins  (NVS) 


(NVS  = No  Value  Stated  by  donor) 


NI  Reference  Collection 
NI  Reference  Collection 
NI  Reference  Collection 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 


Acknowledgement  is  noted  below  to  members  who  have  so  kindly  donated 
material  to  the  NI  Library: 
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Bruce  Donahue 

Kaminski,  Czeslaw;  Ilustrowang  Katalog  Monet  Polskich,  1916- 
1974.  ‘ 

Gerald  Easton 

Speciaal  Catalogus  Munten  van  de  Verenigde  Oostindische  Com- 
pagnie  en  van  Nederlands  Indie  159^- 19^-9 > Uitgeveri j Zonne- 
bloem,  Amsterdam. 

M.  B.  Mitchiner  (non-member) 

Mitchiner,  Michael;  Indo-Greek  and  Indo-Scythian  Coinage;  Vol. 

1 - The  Early  Indo-Greeks  and  their  Antecedants : Alexander 

the  Great;  the  satraps  of  Egypt;  Babylon;  Ecbatana;  Bactra 
and  Kapisa:  the  Seleucids ; circa  330  to  150  BC . 

Mitchiner;  Michael;  The  Multiple  Dirhems  of  Medieval  Afghanistan 


Grant  Perkins 

Funck;  Walter;  Deutsche  Privatnotmunzen  ab  1916 

Funck;  Walter;  Munzen  Und  Marken  Per  Deutschen  Strassenbahnen 
Und  Per  Niederlande 

Keller;  Arnold;  Notgeld-Scheine  Und  Munzen  Aus  Ungewohnlichem 

Material 

Kunz;  Josef;  Erster  Nachtrag  Zu  Oesterreichischer  Notgeld 

Ka  t a log~~19 1^-1921 

KunZ;  Josef;  Osterreichischer  Notgeld-Katalog  1.  Teil:  A-D 

Ohm;  Wilhelm;  Gefangenenlager  Munzen  Und  Marken  Von  Rhe inland - 
Westfalen 

von  der  Trelde,  F.;  Das  Notgeld  Des  Landes  Salzburg  191^-1921 
von  der  Trelde;  F.;  Geschichte  Des  Osterreichischen  Notgeldes 

I9I2-I92I 


Verne  R.  Walrafen 

Walrafen,  Barbara  C . ; Influencia  de  Plata  Gruesa 


EDGAR  J.  MANDEL;  1912-1976,  NI  383 

Many  members  of  NI  mourn  the  passing  of  Edgar  J.  Mandel, 
who  died  on  February  17,  1976.  He  was  one  of  the  finest 
of  numismatists,  specializing  in  the  coins  and  charms  of 
the  Far  East.  Edgar  was  always  willing  to  take  the  time 
to  help  his  fellow  numismatists  in  any  problems  they  en- 
countered on  items  of  his  specialization.  He  published 
one  book  (Cast  Coinage  of  Korea)  and  two  monographs  (Trial 
Listing  of  Korean  Charms  and  Amulets  and  The  Copper  and 
Brass  Coins  of  Kirin) . In  preparation  for  his  monograph 
on  coins  of  Kirin,  he  made  two  trips  to  the  Far  East  in 
1966  and  197 lj  studying  the  national  collections  of  South 
Korea  and  Japan  on  the  last  trip.  After  starting  his  col- 
lection in  1957;  it  grew  to  probably  the  most  comprehens- 
ive collection  still  intact  in  the  U.S.  of  Far  Eastern 
countries . 
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CONTENTS  OF  NI  REFERENCE  COLLECTION  (CONTINUED  FROM  LAST  MONTH): 


Only  coins  grading  Fine  or  better  are  being  listed  in  this  continuing 
inventory  of  the  NI  Reference  Collection.  Members  are  invited  to  do- 
nate any  issues  not  listed.  Members  desiring  to  borrow  coins  from 
the  collection  for  research  purposes  can  do  so  by  paying  postage  and 
insurance  both  ways. 

BR.  WEST  AFRICA:  Y19-1936KN;  Y20-1936KN;  Y22-1946KN;  Y24-1947H; 

Y25-1938KN,  19^-OKN ; Y26-1938;  Y27-1942,  1946;  Y33-1951- 

BRUNEI : Y2 - 1967 ; Y3 - 1967 • 

BULGARIA:  YI8-I913;  Y19-1913;  Y24-1910;  Y26-1910;  Y34-1925  Poissy; 

Y35&-1941;  Y38-1930;  Y4o-l930;Y4l-l93T;  Y45-1937;  Y46-1951;' y47- 
1951;  Y48-1951;  Y49-1951;  YA49-1954;  Y53-1962;  Y54-1962;  Y55-1962; 
Y56-1962;  Y57-1962;  Y58-I962. 

BURMA:  Y13-1949;  Y14-1949;  Y17-1949;  Y18-1952,  1953.  1955.  1965; 
Y19-1956,  1962;  Y20-1963 ; Y21-1956;  Y22-1956;  Y23-1953- 

BURUNDI:  Yl-1965;  YA2-1970;  Y2-1968;  Y3-I968. 

CAMEROUN:  Y7-1943;  Y8-1948;  Y9-1948;  Y13-1960;  Y14-1966. 

CANADA: 

Quebec  Token  Issues:  C4-ND(l838);  C5-I837;  C14-1842;  CI5-I852; 

C17-1850,  1852,  1854,  I857-O;  CI8-I85O, 

1852,  1854,  1857. 

YI-I859  Narrow  "9";  Y2-1880H;  Y5-1876H,  1886,  1888,  1892,  1893, 
1897,  1899,  1900,  1901;  Y10-1902,  1903,  1905;  1906;  1908,  1910 ; 
Yll-1906;  Y12-1910;  Y15-1912;  1913;  1916;  1917;  1918;  1919; 
Yl5a-I9ll;  YI6-1920,  1924,  1927;  1928,  1929,  1931;  1932;  1933; 
1934;  1935;  1936;  Y17 -1914;  1920 ; YI8-1914,  1917,  1931;  Y21-1922, 
1927;  1928,  1929;  1930;  193 1;  1933;  1934;  1936;  Y26-all  dates; 
Y27-all  dates;  Y28-1942;  Y28a-1946;  1947;  1947ML;  Y29-1943;  Y29- 
19I4,  1945;  Y30-1942,  1943;  1944,  1946,  1947;  1947ML;  Y31-1947; 
1940,  1942,  1945;  Y32-1941;  Y35-1948,  1949;  1952;  Y36-1949;  1950; 
Y36a-I95i,  1952;  Y37-1951;  Y38-1949;  1950,  1951;  1952;  Y39-1952; 
Y40-1950  Lines  in  0;  Y43-1953  No  Strap,  1954  With  Strap,  1955 
With  Strap,  1956-1964  Complete;  Y44-all  dates;  Y45-all  dates; 
Y45a-all  dates;  Y46-1958-1964  complete;  Y47-1959;  I960,  1961, 
1962,  1963;  1964;  Y48-1954;  Y5 1-1964;  Y52-1964;  Y53-1966;  1968, 
1969;  1970,  1971,  1972;  Y54-1965;  19 66,  1968,  1969;  Y55-1965; 

19 66;  Y5 5a- 1968  Ottawa,  1968  Phila.;  Y551-1969;  1970;  Y56-all 
dates;  Y56a-1968,  1969;  1970,  1971;  1972;  Y57-1965;  Y57a-1968; 
Y58a-1968;  Y59-1967;  Y6O-1967;  Y61-1967;  Y62-1967;  Y63-1967; 
Y64-1967;  Y68-1971;  Y70-1973- 

New  Brunswick:  Y6-l86l« 

Newfoundland:  Yl-1865,  1872H,  1873,  1876H,  l88o  Round  0 - Low  0, 

1890,  1894,  1896;  Y7-1904H;  Y11-1904H;  Y12-all  dates;  Y16-1917C; 
Y17 -1917C;  YI8-I938,  1940,  1941C,  1942,  1943C;  Y19-1941C,  1945C; 
Y20- 1944C. 

Nova  Scotia:  C3I-I832;  C32-I832;  Y3-1840;  Y4-1840;  Y7-1861; 

Y8-186I,  1864. 

Price  Edward  Island:  YI-I87I. 

CAPE  VERDE  ISLANDS:  Yl-1930;  Y4-1930;  Y9-1953. 
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NUMISMATICS  INTERNATIONAL 


Balance 

Sheet 

Calendar  Year  1975 

ASSETS: 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank 

$2,230.05 

Life  Membership  trust  fund 

976-95 

Accounts  Receivable 

330-51 

Inventory  - Binders  (122) 

169.58 

Books 

3.582.20 

Coins 

168.00 

Medals 

140.00 

Reference  Collection  (Coins) 

2,000.00 

Reference  Library  (Books) 

2, 500.00 

Total  Assets 

$12,097.29 

LIABILITIES : 

Prepaid  Dues  (1976) 

$1,  909.00 

Prepaid  Dues  (1977) 

48.00 

Sales  Tax  Payable 

17.82 

Accounts  Payable 

198.99 

Notes  Payable 

800.00 

Total  Liabilities 

2,  973.81 

CAPITAL: 

Publication  Fund  (Note  l) 

483.38 

Organizational  Worth 

8,  640 . 10 

Total  Capital 

TOTAL  CAPITAL  + LIABILITIES 


9, 123-1*8 
$12,097.29 


Note  1: 


Pub.  Fund  Balance  12/31/74  ($  37*58) 
1975  Allocations  392-96 
1975  Sales  1,387.3^ 
1975  Costs  (1,259-84) 


Pub.  Fund  Balance  12/31/75  $ 483.38 
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NUMISMATICS  INTERNATIONAL 


Income  & Expense  Statement 
Calendar  Year  1975 


INCOME 


Dues 

$2,619-64 

Coin  Sales 

534.11 

Cost 

(432.77) 

101.34 

Book  Sales 

750.26 

Cost 

(528.16) 

222.10 

N.I.  Publication  Sales 

1,  387.34 

Cost 

(1,259-84) 

127.50 

Mail  Bid  Sales 

286.8 6 

Cost 

(74.41) 

212.45 

Binder  Sales 

126.35 

Back  Issue  Sales 

106.80 

Advertising  Income 

407.00 

Donations 

509.36 

Miscellaneous 

13.15 

1, 162.66 
$ 4,445.69 

EXPENSES 

Bulletin:  Printing 

2, 162.68 

Notes  of  Interest  184.31 

Postage 

297.07 

Editor  Expense 

393-39 

3,037.45 

Printing 

810.61 

Library 

(53-75) 

Meeting  Room 

90.00 

Telephone 

41.78 

Tours 

70.87 

Postage 

237.48 

Miscellaneous 

705.53 

1, 907.52 
$ 4,944.97 

NET  INCOME  (LOSS) 

($499.28) 
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GRADING 

by  Glen  Kunzman,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 


There  are  probably  nearly  as  many  grading  systems  as  there  are  people 
who  grade.  In  each  system  the  main  purpose  is  to  assess  a relative 
value  for  a coin  among  others  like  it,  or  to  determine  a value  among 
collectors.  Thus,  perhaps  the  most  important  factor  in  grading  is  in 
reaching  consensus;  the  goal  must  be  that  we  find  agreement  in  grad- 
ing, and  subsequently  a value. 

Agreement  is  simply  that  if  two  collectors  at  random  examine  a coin 
and  independently  judge  it  to  be,  say,  very  fine,  grading  as  such 
has  passed  its  first  test.  Unfortunately,  this  is  complicated  by 
the  supposition  that  Europeans  grade  more  stringently  or  conservative- 
ly than  do  North  Americans;  or,  that  dealers  are  the  qualified  experts. 

In  terms  of  specific  information  regarding  resources  on  grading,  most 
experienced  collectors  know  at  least  two  basic  grading  texts.  For 
the  United  States  collector  there  is  the  Brown  and  Dunn  book,  A Guide 
to  the  Grading  of  United  States  Coins,  for  the  Canadian  there  is 
Charlton  and  Wiley’s  Standard  Grading  Guide  to  Canadian  Decimal  Coins . 
Both  are  published  by  Whitman  Publishing  Company  in  Racine,  Wisconsin. 
Many  specialized  catalogues  include  thumbnail  sketch  grading  criteria, 
and  conversely,  perhaps  the  most  intricate  criteria  are  included  in 
the  Photograde  book  by  James  Ruddy. 

If  your  specialization  is  either  Canadian  or  United  States  coinage, 
the  following  information  may  be  too  general.  However,  most  collect- 
ors, if  they  have  not  actually  become  actively  interested  in  other 
foreign  coins,  have  had  the  odd  piece  in  hand  at  one  time  or  another. 
The  question,  naturally,  is  "How  does  the  condition  compare  with  that 
of  a Canadian  or  U.S.  coin?"  It  may  be  tampering  with  hallowed 
ground,  but  agreement  is  not  easy  to  obtain,  and  there  is  no  really 
finite  criteria.  Another  important  point  here  is  that  a coin  that 
is  2000  years  old,  and  "uncirculated"  is  much  different  than  an  un- 
circulated coin  from  last  year's  mintage. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  start  grading  non-Canadian  (or  non-U. S.) 
coins  is  first  to  generalize  the  guidelines  for  grading  Canadian  and 
UoS.  coins;  then  apply  these  guidelines  in  a relative  manner,  noting 
that  foreign  coin  collectors  are  often  more  liberal  in  grading.  What 
is  meant  by  generalizing  the  guidelines  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
discussion,  suffice  it  to  say  that  for  example,  the  Santiago,  Chile 
mint  has  generally  been  much  less  concerned  by  quality  control  than 
has  the  Philadelphia,  U.S. A.  mint.  This  relativity  is  of  primary  con- 
cern to  numismatists,  but  impossible  to  discuss  in  brief. 

Taking  as  your  first  subject,  or  at  least  your  first  with  the  above 
information  in  mind,  observe  a coin  as  a whole.  If  you  have  a photo 
available  showing  the  coin  in  better  condition,  so  much  the  better. 
Where  will  the  coin  show  wear  first?  Your  guide  here  is  usually  the 
highest  feature  in  the  field,  such  as  the  crown  band  on  the  effigy  of 
George  VI,  or  a major  character  or  part  more  outstanding  than  sur- 
rounding parts.  This  is  generally  towards  the  center  of  a coin,  but 
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not  necessarily.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  some  grading  systems 
grade  obverse  and  reverse  separately  while  most  average  the  two.  The 
problem  immediately  arises,  as  mentioned  in  the  previous  paragraph, 
that  quality  control  in  the  form  of  clarity  of  design,  sharpness  of 
strike,  etc.,  may  vary.  Assume  for  now  that  these  are  approximately 
equal. 

You  than  must  decide  what  grades  you  intend  to  use,  and  how  critical 
you  must  be  in  determining  these.  One  researcher  found  nearly  thirty 
different  grading  labels  by  perusing  advertising  in  a single  issue 
of  Coin  World.  The  rule  of  thumb  should  probably  take  into  account 
the  most  popular  and  widely  used  reference  for  general  modern  foreign 
coins,  Krause  and  Mishler's  Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins . Here 
the  authors  generally  give  valuations  in  three  grades  although  there 
is  some  inconsistency  in  what  these  are.  For  our  purpose  let  us  con- 
sider three  --  good,  very  fine  and  uncirculated . We  will  not  con- 
sider lesser  grades  than  good,  namely  fair  and  about  good;  those  be- 
tween good  and  very  fine,  namely  very  good  and  fine;  and,  extra  fine 
and  about  uncirculated,  which  come  between  very  fine  and  uncirculated. 
Some  of  these  would  appear  to  depend  on  one’s  mood  and  the  available 
light,  making  agreement  exceedingly  difficult.  The  greatest  trouble 
naturally  seems  to  come  on  the  uncirculated  side  of  grading  because 
this  is,  as  you  may  have  noticed,  where  the  money  is.  Roughly  speak- 
ing there  are  bright  (brilliant)  uncirculated,  which  implies  no  finger- 
ing or  discolouring;  proof -like,  as  in  Canadian  specimen  coin  sets; 
and  proof,  sometimes  stretched  to  frosted  proof.  The  many  others  are 
there  mainly  to  confuse  the  customer,  and  to  allow  for  individual  in- 
discretions . 

Specifically,  uncirculated  means  not  circulated.  It  may  have  a fat, 
old  thumb  print  on  it;  it  may  have  a "carbon"  spot  on  it.  If  it  has 
gone  from  the  mint  to  a bank  to  a dealer  or  collector,  in  most  cases 
it  can  be  considered  uncirculated.  One  key  area  most  dealers  over- 
look in  assessing  this  grade  is  the  edge  reeding  or  milling.  The 
places  coins  have  been  and  still  maintain  an  uncirculated  label  rare- 
ly have  greasy  dirt,  so  beware  if  the  coin  you're  buying  has  dirt  in 
the  grooves  of  the  edge.  Dirt  may  mean  nothing,  but  if  you’re  paying 
uncirculated  prices,  you  don’t  want  less  than  an  uncirculated  coin. 

It  can  also  be  noted  in  passing  that  this  is  a clue  to  whizzed  coins, 
although  some  coin  restorers  know  enough  to  clean  the  edge  as  well. 

The  face  on  each  side  of  the  coin  should  be  sharp  and  clear,  with  all 
raised  details  showing  no  rounding  off  or  wear,  in  order  to  be  un- 
circulated. The  field  as  well  will  be  shiny  and  smooth  (pitting  is 
another  sign  of  restoration).  Just  to  annoy  the  dealer  now,  look  at 
the  edge ; the  edge  often  reveals  the  lie  that  the  obverse  and  reverse 
surfaces  do  not.  Acceptable  to  most  collectors  are  dings  or  small 
dents  and  occasional  "bag  marks",  which  are  the  result  of  pouring 
the  coins  into  canvas  bags  at  the  mint  and  then  the  wear  and  tear 
against  one  another  until  they  reach  the  bank.  If  a coin  has  been 
lucky  in  this  regard,  it  may  be  called  "choice"  uncirculated.  Con- 
versely, an  unlucky  coin  may  have  to  become  "about"  uncirculated.  The 
first  is  a dealer’s  term,  the  second  a collector's.  It’s  worth  men- 
tioning here  too,  that  a common  failing  of  most  of  us  is  to  want  to 
stretch  a point  when  selling  and  shrink  it  when  buying;  in  other 
words,  overgrading  and  undergrading. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  grading  scale  we  have  good.  This  usually 
refers  to  a coin  having  seen  considerable  circulation  and  much  more 
variance  is  tolerated  in  this  grade.  For  this  writer's  purpose,  good 
means  clear,  gross  design  and  lettering,  date,  etc.,  but  not  really 
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a desirable  coin  except  when  uncommon  or  as  a filler.  It  can  be 
readily  recognized  and  identified,  but  will  show  many  years  of  wear 
and  handling.  A "good"  coin  has  very  little  value,  especially  to  a 
dealer,  except  in  the  case  of  rarity.  Generally  a good  coin  will 
have  very  smoothed-over  details,  but  will  retain  all  but  the  most 
riased  parts  of  the  design;  there  will  still  be  a rim  around  the 
outside.  The  edge  will  generally  be  smoothed-over  as  well,  and  for 
silver  coins  as  an  example,  the  edging  may  only  show  as  dirty  lines 
where  once  there  were  grooves. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  area  of  grading  is  that  of  the  grey  areas, 
or  around  very  fine.  If  a line  could  be  drawn  between  uncirculated 
and  good,  the  exact  center  would  be  very  fine.  Additionally,  this 
grade  more  than  most  other  things  numismatic,  separates  the  men  from 
the  boys.  This  is  not  really  the  case,  but  most  experienced  collect- 
ors will  not  buy  less  than  a very  fine  coin  under  most  circumstances. 
The  primary  reason  is  that  dealers  usually  will  not  buy  them  either, 
at  least  with  their  cash  drawers  open  very  wide.  This  writer  con- 
siders a coin  to  be  very  fine  if  it  shows  all  details  clearly  and 
completely.  As  a conservative  grading,  very  fine  moves  closer  to 
the  uncirculated  side,  slightly  off  center  from  good.  If  the  details 
are  sharp  and  the  edge  is  only  slightly  rounded  at  highest  points, 
the  coin  becomes  extra  fine.  Finally,  if  an  extra  fine  coins  shows 
some  mint  luster,  shows  no  wear  on  the  edge  and  has  sharp  rims,  it 
may  qualify  as  about  uncirculated. 

The  last  directly  relevant  information  regarding  grading  is  probably 
half-grades.  Once  a collector  has  accumulated  adequate  experiences 
so  that  agreement  is  reached  in  most  cases,  and  between  several  col- 
lectors, he  may  want  to  grade  more  finitely.  A dealer  may  tend  to 
grade  with  "abouts"  before  each  grade,  as  in  "about  fine",  etc.  The 
collector  on  the  other  hand,  usually  goes  the  other  way,  as  "very 
good  plus".  Much  confusion  arises  here,  and  unless  there  is  a par- 
ticular need,  or  unless  the  payoff  is  worth  the  trouble,  half-grading 
in  either  direction  is  to  be  avoided. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  noted  that  our  discussion  was  about  grad- 
ing of  coins,  starting  with  a general  introduction  to  the  purpose  and 
need  to  grade.  Also  discussed  were  general  grading  criteria  and 
finally  specific  data  on  the  most  common  and  most  useful  grades.  Al- 
though space  does  not  allow,  for  a person  to  master  grading,  a great 
deal  more  than  tearing  a few  criteria  is  required.  For  example, 
historical  information  must  be  accumulated.  There  is  also  need  to 
know  about  minting,  altering  and  counterfeiting,  metal  qualities 
such  as  hardness,  design  characteristics,  and  much  more.  It  must  be 
the  collectors  perogative  to  question  and  find  out,  just  as  it  must 
be  the  dealer's  to  provide  honest,  reliable  service.  Grading  is 
perhaps  the  keystone  to  this  interdependence  and  subsequent  survival 
of  both  collector  and  dealer. 


A Swiss  maiden  by  name  of  Anne -Jewel 
Was  the  cause  of  an  old-fashioned  duel; 

Yeah,  the  tempers  were  hot, 

But  the  weapons  were  not  - 
As  with  Thalers  they  fought  for  Anne -Jewel. 

(Limerick  by  Gabriel  A.  Grams) 
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Classification  of 
the  Trams  of 
LEVON  I of 
Cilician  Armenia 

by  D.  M.  Metcalf 

(Reprinted  from  Revue  beige  de  Numismatique  et  de  Sigillographie, 
1972.) 


The  medieval  kingdom  of  Armenia  lay  far  away  from  transcau- 

casia,  in  the  extreme  south-eastern  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
beyond  the  Cilician  Gates.  Its  Mediterranean  ports  in 
the  Gulf  of  Iskenderun,  namely  Tarsus,  Adana,  Mamistra, 
Porte 11a,  and  Ayas,  enjoyed  a similar  strategic  location 
in  relation  to  the  commerce  of  the  Levant,  and  the  cara- 
van trade  coming  vest  through  Aleppo,  as  the  nearby  Crusader  citadel 
of  Antioch.  The  first  king  of  Armenia,  Levon  (Leo)  I,  received  his 
royal  sceptre  from  the  German  emperor.  Whereas  very  few  coins  of 
the  Roupenian  barons  of  the  twelfth  century  are  known,  and  very  few 
of  Levon  himself  before  he  became  king,  his  reign  thereafter  (1199- 
1219)  was  marked  by  a flood  of  silver  coinage.  His  trams  (drachmae), 
weighing  about  2.9  g*  and  of  good  silver,  had  at  least  ten  times  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  deniers  which  were  the  standard  silver  denom- 
ination of  the  Latin  East  in  the  twelfth  and  early  thirteenth  centur- 
ies. The  tram  was  more  valuable  even  than  the  Venetian  grosso,  in- 
troduced at  about  the  time  of  the  Fourth  Crusade,  and  by  the  stand- 
ards of  the  day  was  a very  large  silver  coin.  It  was  identical  in 
size  and  weight  with  the  dirhams  of  the  Seljuks  of  Rum.  These  sul- 
tans were  the  neighbours  and  natural  enemies  of  the  Roupenian  dynasty, 
but  their  destinies  were  linked  while  Armenia  controlled  the  outlets 
to  the  Mediterranean  world  and  to  the  quickening  currents  of  prosper- 
ity of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  was  the  situation  until  the 
Mongol  incursions  and  the  battle  of  Kose  Dagh  in  1243,  soon  after 
which  (1245)  the  Armenians  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Mongols. 
The  copious  issues  of  Seljuk  dirhams  begin  only  in  the  reign  of  Kai- 
Qubad  (616-34  H./A.D.  1219-36),  that  is,  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Levon  I,  and  they  must  therefore  be  interpreted  as  a conse- 
quence, and  not  the  source,  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  silver 
that  Levon  was  able  to  coin.  King  Hetoum  I was  equally  fortunate, 
at  least  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  (l226-7l)>  before  the 
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death  of  his  consort  Zabel  in  1252.  From  then  on,  the  Armenian 
silver  coinage  began  a long  decline.  Its  Bliitezeit  coincided  close- 
ly with  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Apart  from  some  very  rare  gold  coins,  three  successive  issues  of 
coinage  are  attributed  to  Levon  I,  of  which  the  first  two  are  scarce. 
The  first  consisted  of  double -trams  and  their  halves  and  quarters, 
struck  perhaps  at  Tarsus  in  the  years  II96-99.  The  second  are  a 
special  coronation  issue,  with  a design  which  shows  the  anointing 
of  the  king  in  1199*  The  third,  substantive  issue  of  trams  shows 
on  one  side  the  king  enthroned  --  a design  borrowed,  apparently, 
from  German  bracteates,  or  at  least  from  the  German  iconographical 
tradition  --  and  on  the  other  side  two  lions  (appropriately  for  a 
king  Leo)  standing  facing  each  other  on  either  side  of  a standard 
cross.  It  is  the  "two  lion"  trams  which  are  discussed  here,  on  the 
basis  of  two  parcels  totalling  nearly  a thousand  specimens  that  came 
to  hand  recently. 

The  type  exhibits  a considerable  degree  of  variation  in  style  and 
in  the  exact  form  of  the  legends,  which  combine  to  yield  an  almost 
endless  series  of  minor  varieties.  The  numismatist's  task  is  to 
establish  a classification  which  should  correspond  with  the  minting 
arrangements  and  the  chronological  sequence  of  issue.  The  most 
certain  way  to  do  this  is  to  make  a comparative  study  of  the  contents 
of  several  hoards,  placing  them  in  order  and  showing,  as  it  might  be, 
that  the  earliest  hoards  contain  only  varieties  1 and  2,  that  a mid- 
dle group  of  hoards  contains  varieties  1 to  5 > with  variety  1 already 
in  worn  condition,  and  that  a late  group  is  made  up  predominantly 
of  varieties  3 to  8.  This  classic  method  of  study  is  not  possible, 
because  no  hoards  are  adequately  recorded.  Sibilian  studied  a hoard 
of  503  trams  and  noted  that  15  main  varieties  could  be  distinguished. 
His  general  conclusion  (almost  certainly  going  beyond  the  evidence) 
was  that  there  was  a gradual  deterioration  in  the  artistic  quality 
of  the  coins  in  the  later  years  of  Levon's  reign.  But  he  did  not 
publish  his  observations  in  such  a form  that  later  students  could 
build  on  them.  Garabetian  proposed  a classification  based  on  the 
style  of  the  cross  of  the  reverse,  and  suggested  that  a new  cross 
design  was  used  each  year,  and  that  each  die-cutter  had  his  own 
version  of  the  obverse  legend,  while  varying  the  reverse  legend  for 
each  month  of  the  year.  The  mind  boggles  at  the  quality  of  evidence 
that  would  be  needed  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  so  ingenious  a 
hypothesis.  Bedoukian,  whose  monograph  is  the  standard  work  on 
the  coinage  of  Cilician  Armenia,  and  whose  knowledge  of  the  series 
is  unrivalled,  rejected  Garabetian 's  scheme  for  sufficient  reasons, 
and  adopted  the  obverse  inscription  as  the  key  to  his  own  elaborate 
classification,  combining  with  it  observations  on  the  artistic 
quality  of  the  dies,  the  presence  or  absence  of  a footstool,  and  so 
on.  In  more  than  seventy  pages  of  catalogue,  he  lists  96  varieties 
(not  counting  "errors,  oddities,  etc.").  With  respect  it  must  be 
said  that  Bedoukian 's  classification  does  not  commend  itself,  in 
that  very  few  of  his  varieties  show  any  internal  consistency  in  the 
form  of  the  cross  on  the  reverse,  such  as  might  have  seemed  to  vali- 
date the  scheme.  It  is,  in  its  nature,  a largely  mechanical  arrange- 
ment according  to  insignificant  variations  in  the  legends,  --  in 
fact,  a non-classification.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  its 
logic  bears  any  close  relationship  to  the  order  in  which  the  coins 
were  produced;  and  the  catalogue  is  an  unworkable  basis  on  which  to 

(l)  P.  Z.  Bedoukian,  Coinage  of  Cilician  Armenia,  New  York,  1962. 
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list  hoards.  As  a key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  monetary  history 
of  three  decades,  it  offers  little  hope  of  progress.  In  accepting 
the  plausibility  of  such  a jumbled  arrangement,  Bedoukian  was  per- 
haps unduly  influenced  by  the  conclusions  from  his  own  meticulous 
and  distinguished  study  of  two  hoards  of  trams  of  the  succeeding 
reign.  There  he  found  a great  deal  of  cross-linkage  of  formal  var- 
ieties, firmly  proved  by  die-links' in  a coinage  with  an  impress- 
ively high  survival-rate.  There  is,  as  we  shall  see,  cross-linkage 
or  "muling"  among  the  trams  of  Levon  I also,  but  it  occurs  in  ways 
that  are  restricted  and  definable. 


None  of  the  three  earlier  classifications  — of  Sibilian,  Garabetian, 
or  Bedoukian  — can  be  put  to  the  definitive  test,  namely  confirm- 
ation from  an  adequate  hoard -sequence,  and  until  they  can  be  so 
tested  they  remain  conjectural.  Only  by  the  patient  collection  of 
hoard-evidence  will  the  problem  eventually  be  solved.  The  argument 
is,  however,  to  some  extent  circular,  in  that  the  hoards  cannot  be 
properly  recorded  until  the  varieties  have  been  defined.  This  pro- 
cedural problem  should  not  be  underestimated.  Bedoukian’ s listing 
of  the  large  and  potentially  very  useful  Mersin  hoard,  for  example, 
is  made  within  the  framework  of  his  96  varieties,  and  regrettably 
the  drawings  of  the  reverse  crosses  printed  in  the  catalogue  are 
not  sufficiently  informative  to  pennit  a re-listing  in  accordance 
with  the  correct  stylistic  groups.  The  purpose  of  this  article, 
therefore,  is  to  establish  the  basis  of  a classification  of  Levon's 
trams,  in  a way  that  will,  it  is  hoped,  stand  up  to  critical  examin- 
ation, and  prove  serviceable  in  the  future  for  the  description  of 
hoards.  The  doctrine  upon  which  the  whole  argument  rests  is  that, 
where  cross-linkage  or  "muling"  are  in  question,  or  may  be  in  ques- 
tion, classifications  of  the  obverses  and  reverses  must  in  the  first 
instance  be  made  separately  --  and  then  combined. 

The  opportunity  of  studying  the  trams  of  Levon  I arose  when  Mr.  C. 

H.  Subak  very  generously  made  available  for  research  a parcel  of 
some  800  trams  acquired  in  Germany.  Some  were  white  and  clean,  some 
had  a distinctive  and  very  resistant  blue  discoloration,  and  a few 
were  intrusive  coins  from  a hoard  more  than  a hundred  years  later 
in  date.  A few  months  subsequently  Mr.  S.  Bendall,  with  equal  kind- 
ness, lent  the  writer  another  parcel  of  nearly  200  coins,  bought  in 
London  from  a Turkish  visitor  to  the  country.  They  proved  on  exam- 
ination to  be  some  white,  some  blue,  and  some  later  intruders  -- 
"the  mixture  as  before".  Whether  two  large  hoards  of  Levon  I had 
been  mixed  at  a common  source,  and  contaminated  with  some  worn  and 
otherwise  worthless  coins  from  a third  find,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Dr.  Bedoukian  was  good  enough  to  look  at  the  larger  parcel  and  form- 
ed the  opinion  that  they  might  have  been  picked  over.  The  "white" 
and  "blue"  coins  were  studied  separately,  and  a metrological  examin- 
ation showed  that  the  latter  were  consistently  a little  lighter;  but 
the  structure  of  the  parcels,  in  terms  of  the  varieties  that  will  be 
defined  below,  was  very  similar. 

STYLISTIC  ANALYSIS 

If  one  spreads  out  a few  hundred  trams  of  Levon  I on  the  table,  ar- 
ranging them  together,  like  with  like,  according  to  the  style  of 
the  cross  on  the  reverses,  and  if  one  then  without  altering  the 

(2)  - P.  Z.  Bedoukian,  Two  hoards  of  Hetoum-Zabel  trams,  in  American 
Numismatic  Society  Museum  Notes,  VIII,  195 S,  P*  145-180. 
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arrangement  turns  all  the  coins  over  to  compare  their  obverses,  it 
quickly  becomes  apparent  that  there  is  a restricted  number  of  broad 
stylistic  groupings,  and  --  most  important  --  that  obverses  and  re- 
verses march  together.  Certain  elements  in  the  design,  particularly 
the  central  cross  on  the  reverse,  the  drapery  of  the  royal  vestments 
on  the  obverse,  and  the  presence  of  a group  of  three  dots,  either  as 
a field-mark  on  the  obverse  or  as  part  of  the  reverse  design,  permit 
a relatively  simple  first  classification  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  specimens,  which  should  in  principle  correspond  with  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  cutting  of  the  dies,  and,  by  extension,  should  give 
the  clue  to  the  broad  grouping  and  the  order  of  issue  of  the  endless 
minor  varieties  that  can  be  distinguished  among  the  trams. 

When  the  stylistic  varieties  have  been  listed,  the  next  steps  to  be 
taken  are  l)  to  search  thoroughly  for  any  specimens  which  contradict 
the  classification  by  combining  obverse  and  reverse  styles  that  are 
normally  separate.  Such  coins,  which  should  be  relatively  few  in 
number,  would  serve  to  link  the  groups  together  and  show  their  re- 
lationship to  each  other;  2)  to  check  the  metrology  of  the  larger 
groups  in  order  to  see  whether  there  are  any  noticeable  internal 
differences,  either  in  the  average  weight  of  the  coins,  or  --  more 
probably  --  in  the  range  of  weights  on  either  side  of  the  average, 
such  as  would  indicate  more  careful  or  less  careful  workmanship  in 
the  preparation  of  the  planchets.  Any  clear  metrological  differences 
between  the  varieties  would  help  to  confirm  that  the  arrangements 
for  sharing  out  the  work  of  cutting  the  dies  were  carried  over 
into  the  subsequent  stages  of  coin  production. 

The  cross  on  the  reverse  shows  many  variations,  some  of  which  are 
obviously  regular  and  intentional,  and  others  which  may  turn  out  to 
be  of  minor  importance,  and  which  can  be  conflated  with  one  of  the 
principal  varieties.  The  more  obvious  forms  are  shown  in  Fig.  1, 
where  they  have  been  arranged  in  related  groups,  according  to  the 
shape  of  the  central  element  of  the  cross.  There  are  six  or  seven 
basic  shapes,  namely  a boldly-seriffed  T (nos.  A 1-4);  a similar 
shape  composed  of  a horizontal  bar  with  a dot  below  (B  1-4);  a bar 
of  pseudo -serif fed  or  waisted  outline,  usually  with  3 dots  at  the 


A I A 2 A3  A4  B1  B2  B3  M 

* * 
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H J 1 1 2 J 3 > 4 1 5 


Fig.  1 

base  of  the  staff  (C  1-4);  a cross  with  an  elongated  upper  limb, 
often  with  an  initial-star  instead  of  an  initial-cross  in  the  legend 
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(D  1-5);  a Greek  cross  (E  1-3);  and  a triple  or  rayed  cross  (F  l-i+)  . 
There  is  also  a "patriarchal"  cross,  which  is  easily  recognized  in 
one  of  its  forms  (G  l),  but  which  would  probably  be  mistaken  for 
variety  A in  its  others  (G  2-3)-  To  show  that  G 2-3  is  in  fact  a 
separate  grouping,  it  is  necessary  to  analyse  other  stylistic  de- 
tails of  the  reverse  dies,  such  as  the  style  of  the  lettering,  or 
the  anatomy  of  the  lions,  and  to  show,  for  example,  that  the  lions 
are  drawn  in  one  way  on  variety  A and  in  another  on  G.  Correlation 
between  the  version  of  the  cross  and  the  style  of  the  lions  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  argument  when  it  comes  to  distinguishing  the 
"hands"  of  different  die-cutters,  since  details  such  as  the  arrange- 
ment of  dots  in  the  lions'  manes  can  be  assumed  to  be  without  intent- 
ional significance.  Also,  it  would  turn  out  that  the  stylistic  ar- 
rangement of  the  reverses  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  the  crosses  may 
suggest,  and  that  there  are,  for  example,  quite  a lot  of  specimens 
with  "B"  type  crosses  but  "A"  type  lions,  which  really  belong  with 
reverse  group  A.  The  rubric  H has  been  left  for  a simple  form  of 
cross  found  on  the  "AMEN"  coins,  about  which  more  will  be  said  be- 
low. Finally,  J is  an  omnibus  classification  for  the  relatively 
scarce  coins  with  dots  added  in  the  angles  of  the  cross.  Some  of 
these  coins  with  dots  are  plainly  part  of  one  or  another  of  the 
varieties  A - G,  and  where  this  is  obvious  (as  with  J6  = T>3>  and 
J7  = D^+)  they  have  been  transferred  to  their  proper  place.  It  will 
perhaps  be  possible  to  transfer  other  J varieties  to  a more  suitable 
place  in  the  classification,  when  further  evidence  is  available. 

A preliminary  examination  of  the  coins  is  enough  to  show  that  the 
reverse  varieties  A and  B are  predominant,  C,  D,  and  G are  common, 
and  E,  F,  and  J are  scarce. 

Next,  we  turn  the  coins  over,  to  find  that  the  obverse  styles  are 
fewer  in  number,  although  in  one  of  them  there  is  a series  of  grad- 
ations in  the  drapery,  the  significance  of  which  will  have  to  be 
explored.  The  analysis  is  hampered  by  the  imperfect  striking  of 
many  of  the  obverses.  Fortunately,  two  or  three  of  the  obverse 
styles  are  entirely  distinctive  and  could  not  possibly  be  confused 
with  the  others  even  when  badly  struck.  The  structure  of  the  char- 
acteristic forms  of  drapery  is  sketched  in  Fig.  2.  The  first  four 
drawings  have  been  labelled  la,  b,  c,  and  d,  because  they  appear  to 


Ilia  be  I Vo  b 


Fig.  2 

be  related  in  style.  These  coins  vary  a good  deal  in  quality  and 
elaboration,  but  one  may  guess  that  the  differences  are  no  more  than 
the  range  that  might  be  produced  by  one  die-cutter  over  a period  of 
some  years.  Note  the  vertical  shading  over  the  right  knee  (to  the 
observer's  left)  in  lb,  c,  and  d;  the  triangular,  pointed  foot  in  a 
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diamond -shaped  fold  of  drapery;  and  the  "chains"  of  dots  in  la  and  b. 
Obverse  dies  of  variety  I often  have  three  dots  added  in  the  field. 

Variety  II  is  elongated  and  elegant,  and  shows  little  variation. 

There  is  no  problem  in  recognizing  variety  III,  as  the  shoulders  are 
distinctive.  Ilia,  b,  and  c are  conceptually  related  to  each  other, 
although  not  very  closely;  the  proof  that  they  belong  together  is 
that  they  occur  almost  exclusively  with  reverse  type  C.  IVa,  b,  and 
c are  again  rather  varied  in  appearance,  but  are  distinctive  in 
style.  Conclusive  proof  of  their  association  with  each  other  and 
with  reverse  type  F is  available  from  die-links. 

The  obverse/ reverse  combinations  i/A,  Il/B,  IIl/C,  i/D,  i/F,  IV/f, 
Il/G,  and  Il/H  account  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  available  speci- 
mens. All  these  are  regular  or  substantive  combinations,  unlike  the 
cross-links  or  mules  which  may  rest  on  very  scarce  or  even  unique 
specimens.  The  balance  of  the  evidence  allows  us  to  conclude  that 
the  stylistic  criteria  that  have  been  isolated  are  true  criteria. 

The  groupings  may  in  principle  reflect  either  successive  or  con- 
current blocks  of  issues,  or  a combination  of  both.  Eventually 
hoards  should  put  the  chronology  beyond  doubt.  Meanwhile  the  evi- 
dence of  coins  which  link  the  blocks  is  of  special  interest.  The 
examples  of  cross-linkage  discovered  in  the  "white"  and  "blue" 
parcels  are  as  follows. 

Reverse  C is  often  associated  with  obverse  II.  This  appears  to  be 
a substantive  arrangement  rather  than  a mule,  and  it  is  the  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  that  each  reverse  type  has  only  one  associated  ob- 
verse type. 

Reverse  C occurs  (rarely)  with  obverse  IVb,  and  conversely  reverse 
F occurs  with  obverse  Illb.  This  appears  to  be  a reciprocal  link 
suggesting  that  IIl/C  and  IV/F  were  produced  in  parallel  with  each 
other. 

Obverse  Illb  is  also  linked  with  E2,  and  so  is  Ilia  (Bed.  455)- 

Obverse  Illb  is  linked  with  J3  (Bed.  267)  and  j4,  which,  together 
with  J5,  are  connected  with  E. 

Reverse  G3  occurs  with  obverse  la.  Particular  interest  attaches  to 
this  combination. 


Fig.  3 
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In  Fig.  3 'the  various  blocks  of  coinage  and  the  links  between  them 
are  represented  diagrammatically . The  size  of  the  blocks  is  very 
roughly  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  with  which  the  varieties 
occur.  The  coins  with  an  extended  obverse  inscription,  including 
the  letters  AMEN  (for  AMENAYN)  found  also  on  the  double-trams,  are 
presumable  early,  as  Bedoukian  observes  (p.8o).  So  far  as  one  can 
tell  from  his  catalogue,  they  include  varieties  Il/B  (Bed.  l4l), 

Il/H  (Bed.  125),  and  Il/jl.  Two  examples  of  Il/H  reading  AMEN,  from 
a nineteenth-century  hoard,  are  illustrated  on  PI.  XI,  1-2.  The 
AMEN  varieties  have  been  placed  at  the  top  of  the  diagram.  Similar- 
ly, the  progressive  arrangement  of  la,  b,  c,  and  d downwards  in  the 
diagram  is  intended  to  suggest  a chronological  sequence,  although 
this  is  not  certain.  Thereafter,  the  arrangement  of  the  blocks  is 
dictated  merely  by  proximity  and  convenience  — e.g.  C and  F ought 
no  doubt  to  have  been  placed  side  by  side  if  their  position  were  to 
indicate  their  chronological  relationship;  and  G2-3  should  perhaps 
have  been  placed  lower  than  C.  From  an  inspection  of  the  diagram, 
one  can  judge  that  the  problematic  areas  are  (i)  the  G1  / G2-3  link; 
and  (ii)  the  overlap,  if  any,  in  the  group  I obverses,  between  D, 

E,  and  A.  Further  research  will  no  doubt  succeed  in  pulling  the 
diagram  into  a more  exact  shape,  but  it  will  obviously  continue  to 
present  a very  different  pattern  from  the  "normal"  one  of,  say, 
eight  varieties  succeeding  one  another  over  a 20-year  period,  with 
scarce  obv./rev.  mules  between  varieties  1 and  2,  2 and  3>  3 and  4, 
and  so  on.  In  order  to  "elongate"  the  diagram  chronologically,  one 
would  need  to  remove  any  link  between  G1  and  G2-3,  and  this  is  im- 
possible. G2-3  may  be  late  in  the  sequence  of  II,  but  it  is  not 
very  late;  and  G1  is  doubtless  early  in  the  sequence  of  I.  Il/B  and 
i/D, A may  therefore  be  for  the  most  part  successive.  Nevertheless 
there  appears  to  be  an  overlap.  Even  apart  from  this  consideration, 
one  would  be  left  with  a complex  clustering  of  parallel  issues,  some 
large  and  some  small.  The  output  of  Levon's  trams,  viewed  as  a 
whole,  is  dominated  by  two  main  "officinae",  or  teams  of  workmen, 

Il/B  and  l/D, A,  which  seem  to  have  worked  concurrently,  although  II 
doubtless  began  earlier,  and  I was  responsible  for  the  bulk  of  the 
output  in  the  later  stages.  The  coinage  may  have  begun,  for  a year 
or  so,  on  a quite  small  scale,  but  was  then  greatly  expanded,  and 
reached  a maximum  in  i/A.  The  main  issues  were  supplemented  by 
others,  which  were  certainly  concurrent,  and  it  is  curious  that 
they  were  so  much  smaller  in  scale,  i.e.  that  one  variety  was  being 
produced  in  small  quantities  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  mint 
that  another  was  being  produced  in  large  quantities.  The  reasons 
may  have  been  merely  technical  ones  of  organization  within  the  mint, 
or  they  may  have  reflected  the  varying  demand  for  coinage,  or  the 
varying  availability  of  bullion,  in  some  way.  We  have  no  clues  to 
the  absolute  chronology  of  the  issues.  On  a purely  numismatic  assess- 
ment, it  looks  as  though  almost  all  the  coins  could  have  been  struck 
in  the  first  seven  or  eight  years  of  the  reign,  with  the  "late"- 
style,  broader,  untidy  flans  of  i/A  and  Il/B  as  the  only  subsequent 
issues.  This  makes  the  sudden  accession  of  silver  supplies  to  the 
Armenian  kingdom  all  the  more  problematic.  There  is,  however,  no 
point  in  attempting  to  discuss  the  historical  implications  until 
some  new  hoards  have  provided  us  with  independent  ideas  about  the 
internal  chronology  of  the  series.  Nor  can  one  hope  to  make  pro- 
gress except  within  the  framework  of  a detailed  and  critical  numis- 
matic study  of  the  coins. 

SURVEY,  ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  REVERSE  VARIETIES 
A1  and  A2  (with  Ic  and  Id).  Within  what  is  recognizably  the  same 
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variety,  these  coins  range  between  small,  fairly  neat  dies  (ID  and 
unusually  large,  sketchy  coins,  often  on  flans  with  sharp,  irregular 
edges,  and  often  double-struck  --  i.e.  carelessly  manufactured  (13). 
The  dot  at  the  base  of  the  cross,  which  constitutes  the  formal  dif- 
ference between  A1  and  A2,  appears  to  be  without  significance  (cf. 

11  and  16;  13  and  15).  On  all  specimens  note  the  small,  simple 

upper  cross,  unlike  that  on  variety  G.  The  lions'  heads  are  perhaps 
the  most  characteristic  feature  of  variety  A:  they  have  high-domed 

foreheads,  and  prominent  eyes  and  ears  (11,  15;  etc.);  and  look 
rather  like  bear-cubs.  The  associated  obverses  sometimes  have  a 
group  of  three  dots  in  the  field  (12,  and  cf.  l8) . The  king’s 
crown  is  usually  surmounted  by  three  dots  or  three  spikes. 

A3  (with  Ic  or  Id).  Coterminous  in  style  with  Al/2,  and  the  distin- 
ction between  them  is  sometimes  uncertain.  18  is  from  small,  elabor- 
ate dies,  with  added  groups  of  three  dots.  17  is  in  the  "late" 
style . 15  may  in  fact  also  be  A3 • 

A4.  The  initial-star  seems  not  to  occur  in  variety  A:  all  noted 

specimens  of  this  formal  design  belong  better  with  D --  e.g.  10, 
which  has  been  placed  next  to  variety  A to  facilitate  comparison. 

B1  (with  II) . Elegant  dies,  well-struck  flans,  and  stylistically  a 
very  compact  group  (6,  7;  8,  and  9)-  Contrast  the  crown  with  the 
form  found  on  variety  A.  There  are  a few  "late"  specimens  (spread, 
untidy)  which  are  of  this  variety,  although  many  which  are  apparent- 
ly so  belong  in  fact  to  A,  as  may  be  determined  from  the  general 
style  of  both  the  king  and  the  lions  (l1*,  15).  See  also  60. 

B2.  If  coins  identical  in  style  with  B1  occur,  they  are  scarce. 
Nearly  all  specimens  with  a reverse  formally  of  variety  B2  clearly 
belong  with  A,  being  identical  in  style  with  A2.  An  exception  has 
a crown  imitating  that  of  B,  and  on  the  obverse  the  "chains"  of 
Ia-b : it  may  be  from  irregular  dies  (19). 

B3 . The  specimens  formally  of  this  variety  appear  mostly  to  belong 
with  A3  on  grounds  of  general  style,  but  a few  "late"  coins  are 
genuinely  Il/B3* 

B4o  Most  coins  with  an  initial-star,  such  as  32,  which  might  be 
identified  as  of  variety  B,  are  better  assigned  to  D,  but  the  variety 
II/b4  certainly  exists. 

Cl-4  (with  II,  III,  or  IV).  Apart  from  the  characteristic  obverse 
drapery,  the  whole  execution  of  the  IIl/c  coins  is  distinctive. 

Note  the  king’s  boldly-dotted  beard  (23-25).  The  style  of  the  lions 
shows  that  the  dies  were  cut  by  a different  hand  from  A or  B:  the 

mane  is  boldly  dotted  but  the  shoulder  is  plain;  and  between  the 
shoulder  and  flank  there  are  three  lines  (for  the  ribs).  As  regards 
the  cross,  it  is  in  practice  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the 
outlined  (Cl  and  C3)  and  the  solid  (C2  and  C4)  forms.  Cl  and  C2, 
i.e.  with  three  dots  at  the  base,  are  much  more  plentiful  than  C3 
and  C4.  But  C3-4  is  not,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  associated  particu- 
larly with  either  II,  Ilia,  or  Illb  (illc  is  scarce);  nor  is  there 
any  obvious  reason  to  place  the  Il/C  coins  (2l)  early  in  the  sequence 
of  C.  The  drapery  of  type  Ilia  occurs  with  (22)  or  without  (23) 
prominent  pendilia  of  three  dots,  and  both  forms  are  combined  freely 
with  the  reverse  varieties.  Notice  the  characteristic  drapery  over 
the  knees  in  24.  The  sketchy  style  of  25,  with  reversed  lis  and 
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cross,  is  clearly  related  to  2b.  A mule  links  the  reverse  Cl  or  2 
to  IVb  (26)  --  the  lions  seem  to  be  crowned.  Cl  also  occurs  with, 
apparently,  IVa  (Bed.  668). 

D1  (normally  with  lb).  In  D the  upper  cross  consists  of  two  large 
dots,  with  a smaller  one  above;  and  the  upper  arm  of  the  main  cross 
is  usually  thick.  When  it  is  thin,  however,  the  variety  looks  very 
like  A.  D1  is  much  less  plentiful  than  D2.  The  roughly-executed 
specimens  may  be  late;  the  careful  ones  are  almost  certainly  early, 
as  they  exhibit  "experimental"  features.  On  27  note  the  lettering, 
the  elaborate  initial-cross  on  the  reverse,  and  the  clumsy  lions' 
heads.  On  28,  also  "early",  note  the  "crowned"  lions,  and  the  mirror- 
reversal  of  the  drapery  over  the  knees. 

D2  (with  la,  b,  and  c).  The  "chains"  on  the  normally-associated  ob- 
verse (29;  30;  31)  are  omitted  on  a simplified  version,  Ic  (32,  33)* 

If  there  is  any  overlap  with  A,  it  would  be  found  here.  The  Ic  dies 
associated  with  D appear,  however,  to  be  generally  of  a better 
quality.  The  lions  are  by  the  same  hand  as  those  of  D1  (27,  28), 
and  are  inclined  to  be  leaner  than  those  of  B --  and  easily  distin- 
guished from  those  of  A.  Cf.  10  (lc/D2)  with  9 (il/Bl). 

D3  and  D4  (J6-7)  (with  la).  The  illustrated  specimens  (3*6  35) 
share  an  obverse  die,  which  has  a different  form  of  drapery  over 
the  knees,  but  is  obviously  related  to  lb.  It  presumably  stands  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sequence  of  I.  The  lions  match  those  of  Dl-2; 
note  that  the  king  holds  a dotted  cross.  D-U  occurs  with  an  initial- 
star,  and  also  with  the  lions  "crowned" . 


El.  An  early  version  of  E2?  36  is  elaborate,  perhaps  experimental. 

E2  (with  lb  and  c).  The  lions  are  obviously  those  of  A,  but  the  ob- 
verses ( sometimes  with  a group  of  3 dots  as  in  A)  usually  correspond 
with  the  group  lb  obverses  associated  with  D.  "Chains"  are  clearly 
to  be  seen  on  nos.  37  and  3Q.  Plain  obverses  (ic)  also  occur.  E 
therefore  seems  to  be  in  some  sense  intermediate  between  D and  A. 

It  is,  further,  linked  with  C by  40,  which  mules  a late  Illb  obverse 
with  a reverse  very  similar  to  38. 


E3  (with  lb).  The  dies  of  39  are  of  very  careful  and  elaborate  work- 
manship (note  the  crown),  yet  are  clearly  by  the  same  hand  as  the 
common  variety  E2  (cf.‘  the  obv.  of  37,  rev.  of  38)  • 


F (with  IV,  and  Illb).  FI  is  experimental;  and  F2,  with  a complete 
cross,  is  perhaps  earlier  than  F3,  on  which  there  is  no  seriffed 
lower  limb.  The  intimate  relationship  of  these  and  of  the  corres- 
ponding obverse  designs  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  pattern 
of  die-links  of  the  illustrated  specimens,  which  include  a IIIb/F2 
mule  (Fig.  b) . F4  occurs  with  IVb. 

Note  that  IVc  (45),  like  IIIc  (25), 
has  the  lis  and  cross  reversed. 

It  is  tempting  to  see  a parallel 
here  between  III  and  TV;  but  the 
lions  of  F are  not  by  the  same 
hand  as  those  of  C,  as  there  is 
no  plain  shoulder  between  the  mane 
and  the  ribs. 


G1  (with  la).  The  distinctive  variety  with  a "patriarchal"  cross 
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(46,  47)  often,  as  here,  has  dots  added  in  the  angles  (J9).  The 
associated  obverses,  with  la  drapery  (46),  are  very  similar  to 
Ia/D3-4  (34-5),  and  probably  stand  close  to  them. 

G2  and  G3  (with  II) . 51  ^nd  52  are  typical  of  coins  with  variety 
II  obverses  and  G2  or  G3  reverses.  The  style  of  the  earlier  II  ob- 
verses, such  as  is  found  with  reverses  H and  Jl,  is  also  represented 
(49,  which  might,  however,  be  classified  as  H) ; if  coins  such  as 
this  are  genuinely  G2,  they  raise  problems  of  chronology,  since  they 
imply,  at  the  least,  that  the  issue  of  G2  began  early,  --  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  G1-G2  link  and  the  relationship  of  Il/B  to  i/D 
make  it  preferable  to  place  G2-3  late  in  the  main  sequence  of  Il/B. 
The  lions  of  G2-3  are  very  much  as  on  B. 

Links  between  G1  and  G2-3*  Whether  there  is  continuity  of  output 
between  G1  and  G2  is  problematic,  but  links  certainly  exist.  48  is 
a very  clear  example  of  Ia/G3*  The  obverse  of  50  is  related  to  the 
idiosyncratic  Bedoukian  572  (20)  but  its  reverse,  with  a bold  upper 
bar  to  the  cross,  is  unlike  A,  and  seems  closely  similar  to  52 
( I l/G2 ) . It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  another  link  between  I and  II. 

H (with  II) . Small,  densely-engraved  dies,  which  include  the  "AMEN" 
variety,  and  are  doubtless  early  (l,  2,  3 and  perhaps  49). 

Jl  (with  II) . Similar  to  H,  with  2 dots  added  below  the  cross  (4, 

5,  53) . 

J2  (with  i) . Reverses  related  to  A,  with  4 dots  added  (54,  55)* 
Compare  54  with  l4  and  15. 

J3  and  J4  (with  Illb  or  IVb).  These  seem  to  repeat  the  III/ TV 
parallelism,  and  also  the  option  of  three  dots  at  the  base  of  the 
cross  as  in  El-2.  The  lions  are  apparently  by  the  same  hand  as 
those  of  E (56,  57,  58). 

J5  (with  lb).  The  cross  has  a dot  at  the  centre.  This  is  probably 
a variant  of  E (59)* 

PROPORTIONS  IN  WHICH  THE  VARIETIES  OCCUR 

The  "white"  and  "blue"  parcels,  summarized  below,  show  essentially 
the  same  pattern  of  common  and  scarce  varieties,  with  Il/B-G  account 
ing  for  about  25$,  i/D  about  10$,  C and  F about  10$,  and  i/A  about 
40$.  In  the  Mersin  hoard  similarly,  it  seems  that  variety  D2 
amounts  to  6.8$,  F to  1.0$,  and  Jl-5  together  to  about  5 $•  When 
some  new  hoards  have  been  studied,  it  should  be  possible  to  see 
whether  all  the  main  varieties  are  already  represented  in  the  "white 
and  "blue"  parcels  (as  seems  likely),  and  whether  the  same  propor- 
tions are  general  in  hoards  deposited  at  the  end  of  Levon's  reign. 
One  hopes,  of  course,  that  chance  will  yield  a hoard  that  was  con- 
cealed part-way  through  the  issue  of  the  coinage  --  say,  with  no 
specimens  of  i/A. 


White 

Blue 

H 

1.9 

0.7 

Jl 

0.8 

1.6 

B 

22.5 

18.4 

G2-3 

5.3 

7.0 

G1 

0.9 

0.5 

D1 

3.8 

2.6 
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White 

Blue 

D2 

7-2 

10.0 

D3-4 

0.9 

0.7 

Al-2 

37-0 

27.4 

A3 

7-2 

9-7 

J2 

0.2 

0.7 

C 

7.6 

10.9 

F 

1.1 

2.8 

E 

1.5 

3.2 

J3-5 

0.9 

1.2 

Bed.  572 

0.8 

- 

Uncertain 

0.4 

2.6 

100.0$ 

100.0$ 

METROLOGY 

The  dominant  characteristics  of  the  metrology  of  Levon’s  trams  are, 
first,  that  the  flans  are  quite  accurately  adjusted,  a clear  major- 
ity of  specimens  falling  between  2.8  g.  and  3*0  g-;  and  secondly, 
that  the  "late"  coins,  i.e.  those  on  broader,  untidy  flans,  show  a 
somewhat  wider  range  on  either  side  of  the  average. 

The  integrity  of  the  parcels  that  have  been  studied  is  hardly  such 
as  to  justify  any  very  elaborate  metrological  analysis.  The  coins 
were  sorted  into  "white"  and  "blue"  parcels  by  eye,  and,  if  there 
were  originally  two  hoards,  some  coins  from  the  "blue"  hoard  which 
had  been  cleaned  satisfactorily  are  likely  to  have  been  counted  as 
"white".  What  follows  is  therefore  only  a preliminary  testing  of 
the  evidence,  designed  to  draw  attention  to  problems  that  will  be 
better  studied  when  a new  hoard  comes  to  light.  For  the  moment, 
there  are  three  questions.  First,  are  the  "white"  and  "blue"  coins 
from  different  hoards?  Secondly,  what  was  the  original  intended 
average  weight  of  the  trams?  Thirdly,  are  there  any  metrological 
differences  between  the  varieties,  and  can  they  contribute  anything 
to  the  classification? 

First,  the  "blue"  coins  are  a little  lighter  than  the  "white". 

This  is  consistently  so  for  each  of  the  main  varieties.  The  dif- 
ference is  of  the  order  of  0.02  g.,  or  less  than  1.0$.  Such  a dif- 
ference might  indicate'  that  the  "blue"  hoard  was  buried  four  or 
five  years  later  than  the  "white"  hoard,  when  the  coins  has  suffer- 
ed a greater  loss  of  weight  by  wear  (at,  say,  2$  per  decade),  or 
it  might  merely  reflect  heavier  leaching  of  the  "blue"  coins  while 
they  lay  hidden  in  the  soil.  What  it  cannot  reflect  is  the  effects 
of  cleaning,  since  the  white  coins  have  been  more  heavily  cleaned 
than  the  blue,  and,  in  a comparable  condition,  are  likely  to  have 
been,  say,  2$  heavier  rather  than  1$. 

The  difference  between  the  two  parcels  can  be  seen  both  in  the  mean 
averages  for  the  main  varieties,  and  also  in  the  lower  modal  values 
of  the  "blue"  haord.  The  examples  set  out  below  illustrate  a prac- 
tical problem  which  arises  in  the  construction  of  histograms.  A 
standard  step-interval  (0.1  g.)  tends  to  obscure  the  modal  point, 
and  it  can  also  create  a totally  artificial  appearance  of  skewness. 
The  cure  is  to  stagger  the  step-interval,  trying  2.80-2.90,  2.8l- 
2.91>  2.82-2.92,  and  so  on,  in  order  to  maximize  the  percentage  of 
specimens  falling  in  the  central  step  of  the  histogram.  The  mid- 
point of  the  central  step  thus  determined  is  the  best  practical 
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measure  of  the  mode.  So  many  of  Levon’s  trams  lie  between  2.8  and 
3.0  g.  that  some  such  procedure  is  needed.  Even  with  a standard 
step -interval,  one  can  judge  that  a small  difference  in  the  mean 
weight  is  matched  by  an  appreciable  downward  shift  in  the  modal 


value : 
Variety 

Mean 

Under 

2.5 

2.5- 

2.6 

2.6- 

2.7 

2.7- 

2.8 

2.8- 

2.9 

2.9- 

3.0 

3-0- 

3.1 

3.1- 

3.2 

Over 

3-2 

ii/b 

"White" 

2.92 

- 

1 

4 

5 

23 

53 

12 

2 

- 

"Blue" 

2.89 

- 

1 

- 

6 

49 

37 

7 

- 

- 

C "White" 

2.91 

— 

_ 

2 

10 

37 

32 

17 

2 

"Blue" 

2 .86 

2 

- 

2 

15 

44 

32 

5 

- 

- 

l/Al-2 

"White" 

2.91 

3 

1 

2 

5 

32 

39 

14 

3 

1 

"Blue" 

2.89 

- 

1 

4 

14 

34 

33 

11 

2 

1 

i/d 

"'White" 

2.91 

- 

2 

2 

9 

25 

49 

13 

- 

- 

"Blue" 

2.89 

- 

- 

4 

4 

29 

42 

21 

- 

- 

The  results  are  consistent  enough  for  one  to  conclude  that  the 
"white"  and  "blue"  coins  reflect  two  separate  hoards.  The  dis- 
tribution is  rather  more  compact  for  the  "blue"  coins,  and  this  is 
no  doubt  because  the  "white"  total  conflates  some  "blue"  coins. 
Combining  evidence  from  different  hoards  will,  of  course,  lead  only 
to  confusion,  --  giving  misleading  means  and  spread  distribution- 
curves. 

Secondly,  the  same  internal  consistency  between  different  varieties 
allows  one  to  conclude  that  the  original  intended  average  weight  of 
the  trams  was  close  to  a figure  of  2=91  g.  plus  whatever  the  coins 
in  the  "white"  hoard  had  lost  by  wear  and  cleaning  — perhaps 
another  1 or  2 (j>. 

Thirdly,  the  only  obvious  metrological  difference  that  has  been 
noticed  among  the  varieties  is  that  G2,  on  limited  evidence,  is 
lighter  than  any  of  the  other  common  varieties.  Why  this  should  be 
so  is  at  present  quite  inexplicable.  The  "later"  coins  include  a 
few  more  specimens  which  deviate  widely  from  the  mean.  They  seem 
also  to  be  marginally  lighter  --  but  are  well  up  to  standard  in 
comparison  with  G2. 


Variety 

Mean 

Under 

2.5 

2.5- 

2.6 

■ 2.6- 
2.7 

- 2.7- 

2.8 

2.8- 

2.9 

2.9-  3-0-  3-1- 

3.0  3.1  3-2 

Over 

3-2 

II/ G2 
"White" 

2.86 

7 

20 

33 

40  - - 

"Blue" 

2.85 

- 

- 

6 

17 

50 

22  5 

- 

I & II  "late" 
"White"  2.90 

5 

- 

5 

3 

29 

39  12  3 

5 

The  flans 

for  variety 

i/d 

were 

produced  more  carefully  than  those  for 

i/A,  as  is 

shown  by  the  taller 

central  step,  and  this  is 

consonant 

with  their  being  earlier. 

Oxford 
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Key  to  Plates  XI 
Il/H  "AMEN" 

2.  Il/H  "AMEN" 

3 • ii./h 

4.  Il/Jl 

5 . Il/Jl 

6.  ii/b 
7 • ii/b 
8.  ii/b 
9-  ii/b 

10 . l/D2 

11.  i/ai 

12  o i/Al 

13  • i/Al 

14.  i/Al,  cf.  B 
15 o l/A3?,  cf.  B 

16.  i/a 2 

17.  I/A3 

18.  I/A3 

19.  i/Al,  cf.  B 

20.  Bed.  572 

21.  Il/C 

22.  Ilia/ C 

23.  Ilia/ C 

24.  Illb/C 

25.  Illc/C 

26.  IYb/c 

27 . i/Dl 

28.  i/Dl 
29 • I/D2 
30.  I/D2 


XIII 


31. 

I/D2 

32. 

I/D2 

33. 

l/D2 

34. 

1/D3 

35. 

I/d4 

36. 

i/ei 

37. 

l/E2 

38. 

l/E2 

39. 

I/E3 

40. 

IIIb/E2 

4l. 

IVa/Fl 

42. 

IVb/F2 

43. 

IIIb/F2 

44. 

IVb/F3 

45. 

IVc/F3 

46. 

i/gi 

47. 

i/gi 

48. 

Ia/G3  mule 

49. 

II/G2  or  H? 

50. 

i/ G2  mule? 

51. 

Il/ G2 

52. 

II/  G2 

53. 

Il/Jl 

54. 

I/J2 

55. 

I/J2 

56. 

Illb/J3 

57. 

IIIb/j4 

58. 

IVb/ J4 

59. 

I/J5 

60 . 

Uncertain,  cf.  Il/B? 
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PLATE  XI 
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PLATE  XII 
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PLATE  XIII 


Ifejj 
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NUMISMATIC  PUZZLE 


submitted  by  I.  C.  G.  Campbell,  Curator  of  Numismatics,  University 
of  Nebraska  State  Museum 


Here  is  a bronze  piece  that  Captain  Jack  Aasen  of  Fairbury,  Nebraska 
bought  in  England  in  19^-5;  and  gave  to  me  when  I was  teaching  at 
Doane  College,  Crete,  Nebraska  in  1948/50. 


(Photo  by  Charles  Messenger) 

What  do  you  make  of  it?  Send  in  your  ideas  to  Editor  Marvin  L. 
Fraley  so  that  he  can  publish  them,  along  with  what  I can  tell  you, 
in  a subsequent  issue  of  the  NI  Bulletin. 


MUERA  HUEBTA  PESO  INFORMATION  REQUEST 


Verne  R.  Walrafen  of  the  Revolution- 
ary Mexican  Historical  Society 
(RevMex)  would  like  to  know  if 
any  member  has  a Muera  Huerta 
specimen  that  was  struck  later  in 
the  issue  (more  or  heavier  die 
cracks/chips)  than  the  one  shown 
to  the  left. 

Anyone  who  might  help  out  should 
write  to  Verne  R.  Walrafen, 
Revolutionary  Mexican  Historical 
Society  (RevMex),  1130  East  35th 
Terrace,  Topeka,  Kansas  66605 • 
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REVMEX  SOCIETY  NOW  BOASTS  33  MEMBERS: 


Verne  R.  Walrafen,  the  organizer  of  the  RevMex  Society  for  collectors 
interested  in  the  Mexican  Revolutionary  period  (1910-1917),  reports 
that  the  society  is  now  off  to  a good  start.  A preliminary  draft 
of  the  society's  BY-LAWS  is  now  in  the  hands  of  70  members  and  pro- 
spective members.  Persons  interested  in  further  information  on 
the  society  should  write  to  Verne  R.  Walrafen,  1130  East  35th 
Terrace,  Topeka,  Kansas  66609 . 

The  33  members  currently  signed  up  in  the  society  are:  J.  E.  Ander- 

son, Jr.,  Don  Bailey,  Art  Blase,  Jr.,  Peter  A.  Boyer,  Dr.  Haldeen 
Braddy,  Brent  Brown,  Dr.  T.  V.  Buttrey,  Joseph  Cisar,  Henry  Christen- 
sen, Inc.,  Roy  E.  Daniels,  Ray  Erkson,  Dr.  Francis  Gemer,  Miriam 
Gilmore,  Lawrence  Goldberg,  W.  Larry  Hanks,  Chad  Haywood,  Patrick  D. 
Hogan,  John  F.  Jefferson,  Walter  Kadzielawski,  Antonio  Karam, 

Samuel  Loe,  Richard  A.  Long,  Steve  Mauger,  Miguel  L.  Munoz,  Dr. 
Fernando  Osawa,  C.  H.  Roberts,  R.  J.  Rooks,  R.  C.  Soxman,  R.  P. 
Travis,  Dr.  G.  W.  Vogt,  Verne  R.  Walrafen,  V.  F.  Yates  and  Edwin  L. 
Young. 


GERMANS  TURN  IN  SILVER  9 MARK  COINS 


(Translation  from  German  by  Peter  Kraneveld,  Purmerend,  The  Nether- 
lands, of  an  article  appearing  in  the  German  newspaper  HANDELSBLATT, 
Sa./So.,  3.4.  January  1976.) 

Swap  Old  9 Mark  Pieces  Soon 


Bonn:  The  period  in  which  the  old  9 mark  pieces  can  be  exchanged 

ends  on  the  31st  of  January,  1976.  In  order  to  avoid  injustices 
though,  the  silver  pieces  can  be  switched  later,  in  special  cases. 

Of  the  264  million  old  9 Mark  pieces  that  were  struck  between  1991 
and  1974,  about  191.4  million  pieces,  or  97*3^  were  turned  in  for 
exchange  during  the  first  half  of  the  period  alloted  for  the  exchange, 
which  ended  on  the  31st  of  October,  1979*  Silver  from  the  old  9 
Mark  pieces  will  be  used  for  striking  future  commemorative  coins. 

The  Fed(eral  Government)  will  also  get  quite  large  quantities  of 
silver  and  copper  from  the  melting  down  of  the  pieces.  The  actual 
amount  can  only  be  known  after  the  exchange  period  has  ended.  The 
Federal  Government  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  hoarding  of  the 
old  9 Mark  pieces  for  their  silver  content  will  not  be  profitable. 
Each  of  the  coins  contain  only  7 grams  of  silver,  therefore  the 
silver  value  would  be  only  around  D.  Mark  2,60. 


LIMERICK 


by  Gabriel  A.  Grams 

A collector-friend  from  Valley  Mills 
From  gold  coins  was  getting  his  thrills; 

The  Lord  knows  that  he  tried, 

But  he  could  not  decide, 

Whether  to  buy,  sell,  or  head  for  the  hills. 
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NOTE  FROM  IZMIR 


Anonymous 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  specific  examples  about  coin  forgeries, 
except  to  say  that  practically  all  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  silver 
that  I have  seen,  particularly  the  denarii,  have  been  detectable  for- 
geries; and  here  I refer  to  those  offered  for  sale  in  Izmir  over  the 
past  3 or  4 years.  The  silver  Persian  Arches  (silver  darics)  too, 
are  almost  all  forged.  For  the  tourist  trade,  there  have  always 
been  copies  of  the  more  spectacular  Roman  bronzes,  but  these  were 
usually  rather  crude.  However,  now  the  workmanship  of  these  is  be- 
coming more  convincing.  Ancient  gold  has  always  been  out  of  my 
range,  so  I know  nothing  of  that,  nor  can  I give  you  any  information 
about  Ottoman  coins.  Interest  has,  however,  greatly  increased  in 
recent  years  and  present  laws  have  driven  those  "underground"  too,  so 
I suspect  that  silver  and  gold  forgeries  of  these  are  now  being  at- 
tempted . 

Turkish  friends  here  have  heard  that  re^adiyes^  forgeries  were  on  the 
market.  So,  either  the  rumor  has  reached  Izmir  (see  previous  note) 
or  there  was  an  official  warning  given  out  that  I missed.  Whichever 
way,  no  one  seems  to  be  really  surprised;  in  fact  the  surprise  is 
that  most  people  here  think  the  forgeries  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world  considering  the  value  of  gold  as  against  the  market  rate 
for  a re^adiye,  and  just  shrug  their  shoulders  and  smile. 


1 - In  the  period  1935-47  surplus  money  was  always  put  into  either 
British  sovereigns  or  else  re^adiyes.  The  "black  market"  price  of 
both  was  a very  sure  indication  of  the  external  political  situation 
during  various  phases  of  the  war.  In  fact,  it  was  an  invaluable 
barometer  which  was  always  watched  carefully. 


NOTES  FROM  INDIA 


A friend  from  India  writes  - he  is  an  expert  on  the  Indian  coinage  - 
that  one  must  beware  of  fakes.  He  cited  me  a particular  incidence 
of  a dealer  in  this  country  who  had  made  quite  a large  purchase  in 
India.  From  this  particular  purchase  my  friend  acquired  l8  South 
India  gold  fanams.  However,  all  turned  out  to  be  fakes  and  he  re- 
turned them.  In  my  friend's  opinion  98$  of  those  fanams  on  the 
market  are  modern  forgeries.  At  the  same  time  they  are  so  well 
made  that  he  can  rarely  tell  them  apart  from  the  originals.  In 
fact  he  says  that  he  is  soured  on  the  whole  series  as  he  feels  that 
all  South  India  gold  must  be  suspect. 

He  also  writes  that  the  Indian  Antiquities  Act  is  quite  rigidly  ap- 
plied. He  knows  a number  of  dealers  who  have  completely  deserted 
the  very  lucrative  coin-exporting  business.  Some  have  even  actual- 
ly "gone  into  hiding"  to  elude  arrest  and  detention  under  the  "Emer- 
gency", from  which  there  is  absolutely  no  recourse  legally. 

For  obvious  reasons,  all  names  have  been  supressed. 

I.  C.  G.  Campbell 

Curator  of  Numismatics 

Univ.  of  Nebraska  State  Museum 
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NEWS  FROM  ISRAEL 


(Translation  from  German  by  Peter  Kraneveld,  Purmerend,  The  Nether- 
lands, of  an  article  appearing  in  the  German  newspaper  HANDESLBLATT, 
7 th  J anuary  197 6 . ) 

Israel’s  director  of  the  mint  struck  into  his  own  pocket 


Tel  Aviv:  Directors  and  managers  of  the  Israeli  State  Commemorative 

Coins  and  Medals  Corporation  have  proven  themselves  very  enterprising, 
but  in  view  of  the  heavy  breaches  against  the  ethical  rules,  unex- 
pected "economics  of  friendship"  and  favouring  of  friends  of  the 
house,  the  company  deserves  neither  a charter  of  honour  nor  a gold 
medal,  charges  the  Israeli  state  audit  office  in  a thick  and  sensat- 
ional report  on  the  state  mint  for  gold  coins . 

Trade  with  coins  and  medals  of  gold  and  silver  has  become  big  busi- 
ness. Inflation,  an  almost  monotonous  series  of  devaluations,  and 
the  run  for  objects  with  fixed  value  have  caused  the  prices  for  gold 
coins  and  medals  to  shoot  up  to  almost  astronomical  heights.  The 
commemorative  coins  for  The  Bank  of  Israel  (with  fantasy  edge)  that 
was  issued  about  10  years  ago  (for  250  Israeli  pounds)  is  now  wanted 
for  70,000  pounds  and  cannot  be  obtained.  Nobody  wants  to  let  go 
of  his  gold  treasure.  3^0  gold  medals  that  were  struck  to  be  given 
to  meritorious  people  in  the  tourist  trade  industry  somehow  got  into 
the  market  in  a mysterious  way  and  are  now  advertised  at  47^000 
pounds.  Although  these  medals  are  marked  "not  for  sale"  in  the  of- 
ficial catalog,  the  director  and  the  manager  had  their  friends  cover 
themselves  with  gold,  the  report  says. 

In  its  report  the  audit  office  tells  how  the  general  director  of  the 
company  covered  himself  with  the  purchase  of  a rare  gold  coin  at 
the  issue  price  of  25  pounds,  although  at  the  time  of  the  acquisition 
the  coin  was  being  advertised  by  dealers  for  19^000  pounds.  As  a 
reciprocal  service,  the  general  director  promised  the  general  manager 
newly  struck  gold  coins.  Each  new  emission  was  given  to  the  general 
manager  free  and  without  costs,  as  a souvenir  and  a token  of  appreci- 
ation for  his  work. 

Even  the  business  success  of  the  State  company,  which  saw  its  profits 
rise  from  9*5  million  pounds  in  1972  to  110  million  in  197^-;  could 
not  cover  up  the  mismanagement  and  the  favouring  of  friends.  Al- 
though all  decisions  were  carefully  recorded,  the  state  attorney  in 
Jerusalem  has  started  to  look  into  the  dark  business  of  the  direct- 
ors. The  council  of  advisor  of  the  state  company  has  started  an 
investigation  and  in  the  Knesset  it  rains  interpellations. 


LIMERICK 


by  Gabriel  A.  Grams 


A coin-nut  from  Atlanta 
Wasn't  too  sure  of  the  manner 

In  which  to  mount  his  collection. 
They  say  he  strove  for  perfection  - 
With  a drill,  some  nails,  and  a hammerl 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Emperors  of  Rome  and  Byzantium.  Sear,  D.  R.  197^+-  B.  A.  Seaby, 

Ltd.  Publication.  160  pp.  Paperback.  £3*50  (about  $7-00  US). 

This  is  listed  as  "Chronological  Tables  for  History  Students  and 
Coin  Collectors". 

I think  both  will  find  it  an  invaluable  tool:  certainly  the  coin 

collectors  will.  It  is  easy  enough  to  keep  the  order  of  the  early 
Byzantine  (or  Roman)  Emperors  in  mind.  From  the  Iconoclast  period 
on,  it  becomes  confusing.  Then,  once  the  Ducas,  Comneni,  Angeli 
and  Lascarid  Dynasties  appear,  together  with  the  petty  kingdoms 
arising  out  of  the  Crusaders  sack  of  Constantinople,  it  is  hopeless- 
ly confusing.  In  Roman  history,  it  is  the  period  of  the  Secession- 
ist Emperors  which  starts  a period  of  confusion. 

The  book  lists  the  various  dynasties  in  historical  order,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a list  of  all  who  were  emperors  in  alphabetical  order. 

Then  there  are  two  lists,  the  empresses,  daughters,  etc.  and  the 
princes  of  varying  relationships. 

The  bulk  of  the  text  is  devoted  to  fold  in  sheets  showing  the  details 
of  the  various  dynasties.  Each  table  has  the  length  of  reign,  re- 
latives, contemporary  rulers  (and  in  the  more  confusing  periods, 
this  is  exceedingly  valuable,  not  only  to  get  a historical  perspect- 
ive, but  to  see  and  understand  why  certain  coins  are  related  or 
similar) . Then  there  are  dates  of  both,  accession,  death,  length 
of  reign  and  relationship  to  predecessors.  The  book  itself  is  di- 
vided into  Part  I - Roman,  and  Part  II  - Byzantine. 

The  book  is  well  worth  the  small  sum  it  costs.  The  serious  coin 
collector,  whether  Roman,  Byzantine,  or  both,  will  gain  a far  better 
understanding  of  what  he  is  doing  as  well  as  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  the  coinage  itself.  From  my  own  days  as  a college  student,  I 
remember  formulating  many  such  tables  (I  remember  one  in  British 
history  when,  just  as  I was  finishing,  I realized  the  dawn  was 
breakingl  ),  but  I never  had  anything  so  complete  and  potentially 
useful  as  these  in  this  book. 


Reviewed  by  I.  C.  G.  Campbell 
Curator  of  Numismatics 
University  of  Nebraska  State  Museum 


LIMERICK 

by  Gabriel  A.  Grams 


The  banknote  fanatic  Valenti 
Once  owned  a collection  worth  plenty. 
And  it  gave  him  great  pleasure si 
But  amongst  all  his  treasures 
Were  a monopoly  One,  Ten  and  Twenty. 
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Member  Notice  Page 

Warren  Springsteel,  36  Nebula  Starway,  Willowdale,  Ontario,  Canada 
M2J  1M8;  Would  appreciate  hearing  from  members  who  collect  FIJI 
coins  and  BANKNOTES.  Particularly  interested  in  FIJI  (Sterling) 

PROOF  coins  and  determining  quantities  minted  or  extant.  Will  trade 
World  PROOF  sets  and  coins,  Canadian  large  cents  and  Dollars,  or 
purchase  outright  listed  and  unlisted  FIJI  PROOFS. 

Peter  Kraneveld,  Boeierstraat  229,  Purmerend  - 141+0,  The  Netherlands: 

I am  trying  to  compile  lists  of  foreign  coins  struck  in  British 
mints,  also  planchets  only  made  there.  Any  help,  mint  reports, 
xeroxes,  or  any  other  infonnation  is  welcome.  Need  also  data  on 
amount  and/or  value  of  coins  in  circulation  in  Britain  from  1750- 
1965-  Data  on  banknote  circulation  available. 

Scott  Semans,  P.  Q.  Box  28p3,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44ll6:  I would  like 

to  keep  in  stock  all  in-print  books  on  Eastern  numismatics  (Asia, 

Africa,  Arabia,  Primitives)  which  would  be  of  interest  to  collectors. 

I would  like  suggestions  from  NI  menbers,  particularly  for  foreign- 
language  books.  Please  give  name  and  address  of  publisher  if  at 
all  possible.  I need  a source  for  numismatic  books  published  in 
Taiwan. 

C.  C.  Andrews,  8516  Bluebonnet  Rd.,  Dallas,  TX  75209:  In  response 

to  your  invitation  to  submit  results  from  using  the  Member  Notice 
Page,  I wish  to  report  that  the  one  time  use  which  appeared  in  the 
February  (1976)  issue  was  successful.  The  coin  desired  was  purchas- 
ed, as  well  as  some  others . 

Ontario  Paper  Money  Group,  P.  0.  Box  704,  Station  "B",  Willowdale, 
Ontario,  Canada  M2K  2P9:  Our  next  two  meetings  are  scheduled  on 

Wednesday,  April  21st  and  Friday,  May  l4th,  the  latter  being  in 
conjunction  with  the  ONA  annual  convention. 

Dwight  L.  Musser,  Box  305;  Ridge  Manor,  Florida  33525:  Notgeld  News- 

letter No.  7 was  sent  to  almost  every  person  on  my  extensive  mailing 
list  of  notgeld  collectors.  With  increased  costs  of  paper,  printing 
and  postage,  I must  ELIMINATE  several  hundred  names  from  my  lists. 

If  you  are  still  interested  in  notgeld  in  any  way  and  want  to  remain 
on  my  mailing  list,  it  is  necessary  that  you  respond  to  the  last 
mailing.  The  Newsletters  are  free  to  interested  collectors.  No.  7 
contains  an  extensive  listing  of  World  Paper  Money  Books  and  Catalogs 
and  a Reutergeld  Check  List. 

W.  B.  "Bud"  Butterworth,  2115  West  Long  17th,  No.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
72114: I would  like  to  recommend  a non-coin  book  to  collectors  of 
Roman  coins  or  Biblical  coinage.  It  is  Understanding  the  Times  of 
Christ,  by  William  W.  Menzies.  It  can  be  ordered  for  $1.50  postpaid 
from  Gospel  Publishing  House,  1445  Boonville  Avenue,  Springfield, 
Missouri  65802. 


Publication  Deadline  for  the  NI  BULLETIN:  The  Friday  collowing  the 

first  Wednesday  of  each  month  is  the  printing  deadline  for  the  fol- 
lowing month's  issue  of  the  NI  BULLETIN.  All  material  should  be  sent 
direct  to  the  Editor,  Marvin  L.  Fraley,  2813  - 57th  St.,  Lubbock,  TX 

79413. 
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